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For Friends’ Review. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING 


The following facts in reference to the! 


late Yearly Meeting may interest the readers 
of Friends’ Review : 


was somewhat larger than for several | 


s past. The average attendance of men 


business days was about 500, of women | 


(probably) 600. All the Quarterly Meet- 
ings were fairly represented. The body was 


composed principally of the active working | 


members of the church, including a con 
siderable number of young people. 

All questions were fully and fairly dis- 
cussed, and acted upon after careful con- 
sideration. Differences of opinion” were 
readily reconciled, and a spirit of love and 
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| harmony was apparent. There was a mark- 
ed manifestation of spiritual life. The ses- 
sions for worship were well attended, and in 
|the main satisfactory. The Ministers and 
| Elders held a daily session and were united 
\in their decisions, with but slight exception. 
Points of deepest interest to the church 
wer¢ examined and considered in that meet- 
ing, as well as in the Yearly Meeting. The 
evatgelistic work of the church was en. 
couraged, and the mission of the church to 
|the world fully considered. How sball we 
|more effectually reach the masses with the 
gospel? Why does not our Society increase 
mor rapidly? Is the deficiency in our 
principles or in our methods of work? It 
wag considered that the foundation was 
itight, that no change in either doctrines or 
organization is needed, but that greater 
| earnestness and more spiritual life and power 
showld be infused. Another question, not 
satisfactorily settled, was considered; viz., 
|how are evangelists, who have no means, 
and feel called to almost continuous labor, to 
be supported. Thisis no theoretical case, but 
a ptactical one; there are many such. Sub- 
ordinate meetings were advised to render 
the necessary assistance to those they 
liberate. Unauthorized and unsustained 
evadgelistic labor was discouraged as not 
| likdy to effect permanent good. Successful 
| evangelistic work has in several places result- 
'ed |n the establishment of meetings where 
| thete are few Friends by birth and education. 
| Thise need pastors and teachers in the 
apostolic sense. Quarterly Meetings were 
'advised to look after such meetings, and 
Fribnds coneerned for the cause of Christ 
weile encouraged to submit themselves to the 
woik ; but the question again arises, how are 
suc) to be supported without infringing upon 








| out views as to a paid ministry, and witb- 


out falling into the error of a ‘‘one man” 
healship in a charch. The meeting felt 
theje questions to be serious and important 
one, but could only recommend the sub. 
ordnate meetings to proper care in each 
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case, if it arises, and to apostolic liberality 
in the use of means as occasion requires. 

The spiritual view of the gospel (in- 
cluding the ordinances so called) as ever 
maintained by Friends, was fully sustained ; 
indeed there was practically no dissent 
from it, and ‘liberty of conscience” was not 
considered as extending to the allowing of 
Ministers to advocate and practice views 
contrary thereto, nor to be wanting in loyalty 
to the church. 

The benevolent work of the church was 
considered to be important, and a proper out- 
growth of duty to God and man: the im- 
provement of the moral condition of men is 
the duty of Christians, and tbe ministers 
should not only preach justification by faith 
alone, but also the duty of maintaining good 
works. Hence the cause of Tempersnce, 
Peace, Education, Prison reform, the sanc- 
tity of human life, occupied much time and 
thought. Our Mexican Mission, Indian 
work, and that amongst the colored people 
of the South, were all matters of deepest 
interest. A Monthly Meeting of native 
Mexicans of more than one hundred mem- 
bers, thoroughly Friends, carrying out all 
our usages and doctrines, was reported. 
One has long existed amongst the colored 
people in Arkansas, and a preliminary or- 
ganization amongst the Modoc Indians, 
looking to the same end, was reported. It 
was felt to be no time to abandon our dis- 
tinctive views when they are finding so 
ready an acceptance wherever presented in 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power. 

Earnest encouragement was given to 
Earlham College, and to other efforts for 
the advance of our members in literary and 
scientific knowledge. It was quite interest- 
ing to observe how large a proportion o! the} 
active members of to-day had been Earham 
students. It was felt that more young 
Friends’ shall be found in the ranks of g«spel 
ministers, and attention was called to the 
fact that so many of the eminent erly 
ministers of the Church were young mea. 

The close of the meeting was an occwion 
of great brotherly love, and as Friends’ 
separated to their own home work, it was 
with the earnest prayer that the spirtual 
power gained might be used to the gory 
of God and the advancement of His caus on 
earth. C. F. 9. 


Richmond, Tenth mo. 9, 1879. 


—_—— oo - 


“After that have no more that they can 
do.” Is that to be feared, and does it téuch 
the proper life? The immortality of the 
soul, its undying continuance when the ody 
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posed and taken for granted by general con- 
sent. 

He only, who as a fool, bas gone so far as 
to say, “‘ There is no God!” and in denying 
the living God has contradicted the inner 
voice which teaches even the heathen to 
know a divinity and a hades, can persuade 
himself that his death is an annihilation of 
his personality.— Stier. 


For Friends’ Review. 
A POMPEIAN BIRD SELLER. 


Long ago there stood at the mouth of the 
river Sarnous, looking out on the Bay of Na- 
ples, a beautiful walled town about two miles 
in vireumference. This was Pompeii. Its 
situation and climate attracted the more rich 
and cultured Romans to make it their resi- 
dence, and Cicero with others bad villas in 
its suburbs. It was the port of the towns 
of the fertile valley of the Sarnus and had 
considerable trade, so that it was a type, al- 
most, of the city life of the period. Lying 
at the foot of Mt. Vesuvius it had not es- 
caped the convulsions which affect the region, 
and in 63 A. D. it was severely damaged by 
an earthquake. But in the year 79 of our 
era occured the terrific eruption of Vesuvius, 
which in one day overwhelmed the city; 
and so complete was the ruin and so deeply 
was it buried from sight, that although a 
village rose near it, its name was forgotten 
for centuries. The very site was changed 
by the upheaving of the eartb, and, though 
once on the sea, the beach is now a mile dis- 
tant, and the Sarnus, which once skirted its 
walls, flows at a considerable distance. 

After lying for more than sixteen hundred 
years beneath a heap of cinders and ashes, 
some ruins were ncticed in 1689, but it was 
not till 1775 that the Neapolitan government 
began those excavations which have con- 
tinued to reveal so much that is of interest 
to all, and especially to the classical anti- 
quary. The city was destroyed, not by 
lava, but by showers of ashes and cinders, 
which, mingled with water, formed a sort of 
liquid mud. Most of the inhabitants must 
have escaped, and as few valuable articles 
have been found, they probably carried t 
off in their flight, or returned to re 
them. Yet many were caught by the fea 
storm and smothered. Nearly two bundred 
skeletons were found in the ruins of a tem- 
ple of Juno, and others have been revealed 
in private houses, 

The Neapolitan government determined 
to celebrate the eighteen-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the destruction of Pompeii by open- 


dies, is here, as throughout the Scriptyres,|ing ten chambers which had been reached 
not merely taught as a dogma, but presup-|in the progress of the excavations. The 
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houses of Pompeii had been mostly two| 
stories only in height, and after fifteen feet 
or more of scoria has been removed, the re-| 
maining four feet contain the contents of the 

former apartments. The ten chambers were 

thus uncovered and awaited the last inspec- 

tion. A correspondent of the London Times 

gives an account of the day. Thousands of 
eager people flocked from Naples on foot 

and in all sorts of vehicles. Every spot 

whence the work could be witnessed was 

crowded with spectators, full of curiosity 

and enthusiasm. The correspondent took a 

position where he could watch one set of 
workmen. Asthe pick was wielded and the 

chamber entered, a number of bronze and | 

terra cotta vessels, bronze clasps or buckles, 

bracelets and rings, iron keys, kitchen uten- 

sils and other articles of household use were 

found almost in a heap near the door. 

Among these objects were a number of small 

earthern-ware pots, which some one incre- 

dulously suggested might be drinking cups 

for birds. At first the room seemed to bave 

been a receptacle for a miscellaneous col- 

lection of bronze and earthenware objects. 

There was nothing distinctive about it, and 

the walls bore no trace of painting, as is so 

often the case in the better class of the 

private houses. 


But at the left of the door on entering, a 


heap of millet seed was found. It had been | 
so carbonized by heat that each grain was 
distinct, and on taking up a handful it flowed 
through the fingers. Baskets full of it were 
carried away. Close beside this was a 
quantity of hemp seed, and what appeared 
to be small beans, in the same well preserved 
condition. Among them were bits of the 
sacks which once held the seeds, of which 
the fibre and texture were still distinguisb- | 
able. Behind these heaps and against the| 
wall more seed was dug out, mixed with 
pieces of carbonized wood, iron hinges and 
nails, and some iron hoops, evidently the 
remains of small barrels and bins, ranged on | 
one side, while along the opposite wall were 
a double row of terra-cotta jars for holding 
grain. 
Suddenly there arose a cry, ‘a bone!” “a! 
skeleton!” and the excitement became in. 
se. The Director of the excavation | 
laimed amid following laughter, ‘“ a) 
icken!’? As the filling broke apart a| 
complete skeleton was revealed. It was that| 
of a little singing bird, and near it embedded 
in the mass were fragments of other tiny 
bones. There could be no longer any doubt 
why so many were found there, and that the 
number of plain bronze rings, and pieces of 
fine chain work bad been used for hanging 
bird cages. 


But what connection bad all those bronze 


ve 
, 


vessels and ornaments near the door with 
a seed und bird seller’s shop? As the ex- 
cavations continued further into the room, 
beams of carbonized wood were found, and 

quantity of stucco wall-facing, colored 
porphyry with a border of green and white. 
‘These were soon seen to be the remains of the 
walls and floor of the room above, which latter 
so had given way as to pour part of the con- 
tents of the room in one spot near the door, 
and the rest nearer the centre of the lower 
room, where a plain bronze candelabra was 
found. Did the bird-seller live above his shop? 
Did this candelabra and tbe bronze vessels, 
some of which were in sets one inside of 
others, form part of bis domestic furniture ? 
These articles were elegant in form but for 
the most part unornamented, such as might 
become the modest estate of the owner of 
the shop. There were three small ampbore 
(vases or jars with handles on each side, used 
to hold liquids by the ancients), with flat 
bottoms for standing on the table, and the 
bronzes were of the variety of size adapted 
to household purposes. Some were like 
jars with one bandle; others were in the 
form of flat oval tazzas with two bandles, 
Thus just 1800 vears after being buried, the 
little home and shop of a Roman bird-seller 
were brougkt out to the light of day. 

In the otber chambers opened, a vast 
variety of articles was found. Some were 
empty, but in one was a bronze horse, nine 
inches in length; in others large iron keys, 
showing that the ancients needed to lock 
up doors and closets as well as the moderns; 
a bronze bottle ; little bronze bells; a dagger 


| with an ivory bandle; a bronze casserole ; 
|a terra-cotta money box, Xe. 


In one room 
a skeleton was found, and in the smallest 


one opened, four skeletons were huddled to- 
getber, mute witnesses, perchance, of family 
love and clinging trust amid what must 
have seemed the very wreck of nature. 

A JEw's Work. —It is not anythiug new, 
but it is well worth reminding this genera- 


| tion, that more than one hundred and fifty 
| years ago a learned Jew in 


Syria believed 
be could make a translation of the New 
Testament into the Hebrew, and then use 
his translation to refute it. It was admira- 
| bly and faithfully done, as he was a master 
‘of the Hebrew language ; not @ passage was 
knowingly perverted. He relied upon bis 
ability to refute the whole, and so gain a 
grand triumph! At the end be calls heaven 
and earth to witness that be bad done it 
with the special view of opposing the 
Christians. But an unseen hand was in the 
matter. This translation was brought to 
| England and published, and is the one now 


in common use, and is doing, not the work 
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the Jewish translator designed, but the| of Leicestershire, who, in the quest of the 
opposite, making known the blessing of re-| ‘everlasting truth” and of God’s purpose 
deeming love to his Hebrew brethren. The|as to himself, probably scanned few books 


British and Foreign Bible Society is giving 
it a wider flight in the world than the gos- 
pel-opposing Jew, as he labored upon the 
translation, ever conceived. He would have 
made it a weapon of destruction, but the 
divine purpose overruled, and the hand that 
would bave ruined was made to save.— 
N. Y. Observer. 


—_——— ome —— 


For Friends’ Review. 
JOHN WICLIF AND HIS ENGLISH 
PRECURSORS. * 


The life and writings of the foremost of 
the English “reformers before the Reforma- 
tion,” have been hitherto best known to Eng- 
lish readers through the works entitled Life 
and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, by 
Robert Vaughan, and the Select English 
Works of John Wiclif, by Thomas Arnold. 
These English writings, however, principally 
belong to the last four years of Wiclif’s life, 
that is to say, from 1381 to 1384. The pre 
sent work, by Professor Lechler, of Leipsie, 
derives its chief value from the fact that the 
writer has bad access to, and made use of, 
the earlier and comparatively little known 
Latin works of the great reformer, thus 
giving us additional insight into the pro- 


save his Bible. Lechler’s remark is: 
“When Luther received from the Utra- 
quists of Bohemia one of Huss’s writings, 
and studied it, be was lost in astonishment, 
for all at once the light dawned upon him 
tbat be and Staupitz and all the rest had been 
Hussites all this while, without being aware 
of the fact. A few years later, he became 
acquainted with the writings of John Wessel, 
which filled him with sincere admiration of 
the man, and with a wondering joy ; so much 
so that be felt himself strengbtened as Elij:bh 
was when it was revealed to him that he 
was not left alone, for there were 7000 men 
still living who bad not bowed their knees 
to Baal. ‘If I had read Wessel before now,’ 
he says, ‘my enemies might have thought 
that Luther bad taken all his ideas from 

Wessel, so much are we of one mind.’” 

The early British Church, and that of the 
Anglo-Saxons which succeeded it, were not 
warked by that slavish devotion to the Pope 
and ecclesiastical pretensions generally, which 
characterized the Norman-French Church of 
William tbe Conqueror and bis successors. 
The names of those writers who, in the three 
centuries between the conquest and the time 
of Wiclif, appear on the page of history as 
dissentients from papal supremacy, are few 
indeed. We may readily name the note- 


gressive steps whereby the mind of Wiclif| worthy among the English precursors of 


reached (in part) the truth, so long obscured 
by medeval darkness. The Latin works re 
ferred to, which are mostly in manuscript, 
are about forty in number, and are to be 
found in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 

In the introduction to this work, wherein 
Prof. Lechler briefly refers to the historical 
parallels respectively exhibited between 
Wiclif and the Lollards, Huss and the 
Bohemian Brethren, and Lutber and his co- 


reformers, there occurs a passage which 1} 


would like to place here, as apposite to, but 
not corroborative of, such a supposition con- 
cerning the derivation of George Fox’s en 
lightened spiritual principles as that he bad 
obtained them from the Schwenckfelders, 
Mystics, Wycliffites, or any other of the pre- 
Lutheran reformers. The extract, though 
it refers to Luther in a similar connection, 
will not be thought inappropriate, when we 
reflect that the monk of Wittenberg with his 
knowledge of Latin, and, to some extent, of 
the schoulmen and of church history, must 
have possessed readier opportunities to shape 
his opinions by those of some of his pre- 
decessors, than did tne unlettered shepherd 


*jJohn Wiclif snd his English Precursors. By Professor 
Lechler, of the University of Leipsic. Translated trom the 
German, with additional Notes, by Peter Lorimer 2 vols. 
London, C. Kegan Paul & Co., 1878. 


Wiclif, as they appear in the book before us: 
Ktobert Grossetéte, Bishop of Lincola; Henry 
Bracton and Wm. Uccam; Richard Fitzralph, 
Archbishop of Armagh; Thomas, of Brad- 
wardine; and the learned, but unknown, 
author, of the Vision of Piers Plowman. 

The earliest of these, Robert Grossetéte, 
was not born until more than a century after 
the Conquest. The position of England, with 
respect to the Church of Rome, in the time 
of King Jobn, is briefly exhibited in the 
following paragraph of Lechler’s work, where 
he says: 

“Innocent III. accomplished what Gregory 
VII. had striven for in the Conqueror’s day 
in vain. King Jobn, son of Henry II ,* 
finding himself in the greatest dangers, both 
from without and witbin the realm, bad | 
recourse to a desperate step On the Li 
of May, 1213, he had surrendered bis king 
dom in favor of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul and the Church of Rome, into the 
bands of Innocent III. and his successors. 
He received it, indeed, immediately back 





* The quarrel of Henry II. with the Pope, growing out of 
the attempt to define the limits of the civil and ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions, was followed, as we may remember, by the most 
humiliating penance of the king at the shrine of Thomas a’ 
Kecket—the canonized champion of Romish rights and liber- 
ties. 
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again from the Pope in fief, but not before 
taking for himself and his successors in all 
due form, the oath of fealty to the Pope as 
his liege lord. and binding himself to pay an 
annual tribute of 1000 marks sterling, in ad- 
dition to the usual Peter’s pence. ‘Lhereby 
England became literally a portion of the 
Church-State, the king a vassal of the Pope. 
and the Pope liege-lord and sovereign of 
England. England entered into and became 
a member of the Papal state system, which 
already included Portugal, Arragon, the 
kingdom of Sicily, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
other States—a relation to the Papacy which 
was turned to practical account to the utmost 
of the church’s power, by the levying of im- 
posts from the kingdom, as well as by the 
accumulation of English church offices and 
dignities in the hands of Italians.” 
Grossetéte was not only a theologian, he 
was also a learned man in the sciences, so 
far as they were developed, of that day ; for 
Roger Bacon, his junior contemporary, said 
of him, that be was ‘‘the only man living who 
was in possession of all the sciences.” He 
appears to us first as a reformer, when, a few 
years before his appointment to the bishopric | 
of Lincoln (1235), and when doctor of theo- 


logy at Oxford, he experienced, at the time) 
of a serious illness, something of the nature 


of a deep, religious awakening. He was! 
then led to question the propriety of his re- 
taining the parochial charge which he held, | 
along with bis sinecure prebends; but, sub- 
mitting the question to the Pope, received a 
characteristic Popish reply, that he could 
not indeed retain such a plurality without a| 
dispensation. Dissatisfied with such a re-| 
sponse, he quickly rid himself of the weight | 
on his conscience, by resigning all but one 
of the benefices which had been placed in 
his possession. 

Among the first acts of Grossetéte whe 
he became Bishop of Lincoln, was the at- 
tempt to effect a reform in the manner of ob- 
serving the first day of the week and festival 
days. He also commenced a personal visita- 
tion of the monasteries under his 
vision, a task which resulted in the 
diate removal of ten abbots and priors. 
parishes were next visited in order, anda 

mber of unworthy priests dismissed. 

ese changes excited a great deal of oppo- 
sition, but Grosset¢éie having personally pre 
sented his case before the Pope, at Lyons, 
the right of visitation was conceded. 

Absenteeism from their parishes was fre-| 





super 
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quently chargeable upon the clergy of that | 
time, and this abuse Grossetéte likewise | 
hastened to correct. One case was that of a} 
priest who had been given his “ living” up- | 
on the recommendation of a cardinal, but 
who had manifested a decided preference for 


n|of dread of the prophet’s “ woe, 


| will so energetic, 


[EW 


home as #@ piace Of resiccuce, | 

neglect of the flock with which be had been 
entrasted. Writing to the delinquent, 
through the cardinal, Grossetéte enjoined 
him promptly to return to his parish, begging 
him not to refuse ‘‘ to let himself down from 
the height of Rome to the level of England, 
in order to feed the sheep, as the Son of God 
had descended from the throne of His majesty 
to the ignominy of the cross in order to re- 
deem them.” 

In a memorial addressed to the Pope, 
Grossetéte sets down all his complaints con- 
cerning the disorders then prevalent in the 
church. Besides those above spoken of, the 
practice of what was called “ appropriation,” 
or the transference of the parish glebe lands, 
etc., to the knightly orders and monasteries, 
was strongly reprebended. Inquiring into 
the cause of the glaring evils which he had 
enumerated, he says frankly and with great 
boldness: “ I tremble to speak of it, and yet 
I dare not keep silence. The cause and 
source of it is the Curia itself! Not only 
because it fails to put a stop to these evils 
as it can and should, but still more, begause 
by its dispensations, provisions and colla- 


| tions, it appoints evil shepherds, thinking 


therein only of the living which it is able to 


| provide for a man, and for the sake of that 


handing over many thousands of souls to 
eternal death.”” Deprecating, on the part of 
the papal power, the unevangelical practice 
of using the interposition of the sword, 
Grossetéte concludes his memorial by in- 
voking the Pope to root out the notorious 
corruptions of his court, lest it draw upon 
itself the heaviest judgments, yea, destruc- 
tion itself. The heartfelt concern of the writer 
of this address is manifest in that he speaks of 
its having been penned with many mis- 
givings and tears, and purely at the bidding 
” and of a 
longing desire to behold a better state of 
things. 

Grossetéte died three years later, in 1253. 
‘As Protestants,” says Lecbler, in estima- 
ting his character, ‘‘we bave both a right 
aud a duty to hold in honor the memory of 
a man like Grossetéte. His creed, indeed, 
was not the pure confession of the evangeli- 
cal churches; but his fear of God was so 
earnest and upright, his zeal for the glory of 
God was so ylowing, bis care for the salva- 
tion of bis soul and of the souls committed 


jto bim by virtue of his office was so con- 
| scientious, his faithfulness so approved, his 


his mind so free from man- 
fearing and man-pleasing, bis bearing so in- 
| flexible and beyond the power of corruption, 
that bis whole character constrains us to the 
sincerest and deepest veneration.” 


(To be continued.) 
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BEYOND COMPREHENSION. shall it be so with Christianity to-day before 


the so-called. ‘‘ Modern Thought”? Nav 
When Daniel Webster was in his best| verily. Christianity, even such as it is pro- 
moral state, and in the prime of his man- | fessed by the nations of the world, corrupted 
hood, be was one day dining with a company | and girt about with numberless trammels 
of literary gentlemen in the city of Boston. ‘ead obscurities, is yet much too far removed 
There were present clergymen, Jawyers,|from the old world paganism to share its 
physicians, merchants, and almost all classes | fate. 
of literary persons. | The free thought of the present day, at 
During the dinner, conversation incident-|least in the form in which we more often 
ally turned upon the subject of Christianity. | meet with it,—a form indeed which is most 
Mr. Webster, as the occasion was in bonor | subtle and dangerous, because least offensive, 
of him, was expected to take a leading part| —is not as we are told it was in the time of 
in the conversation, and he frankly stated, as| Gibbon the bistorian, a bundred years ago, 
his religious sentiments, his belief in the | openly atheistical, blasphemous and licen- 
Divinity of Christ, and his dependence upon| tious. In this more refined age, the self- 
the atonement of our Saviour. A minister, | styled positivists and materialists are often 
of very considerable reputation. sat almost} men, not only of high culture and training, 
opposite him at the table, and looking at| but also of kindly dispositions, even just and 
him, be said: “Mr. Webster, can you com-| seemingly blameless as members of society, 
prehend how Jesus Christ could be both) and disposed to avoid allusion to religion, 
God and man?” |or at least only to insinuate their opinions 
Daniel Webster, with one of those looks without offending otbers. 


which no man can imitate, fixed his eye up | Ido not believe that any man, whatever 


on him, and promptly and emphatically re- | may be his powers of mind, strong natural 
plied: ‘No, sir, I cannot comprehend it;|common sense, and amiable disposition, can 
and [ would be ashamed to acknowledge Him | long pursue a uniformly kind and consistent 
as my Saviour if I could comprebend it. If|line of conduct, in his relations with bis 
I could comprehend Him, He could be nojfellows and in his own family, without 


greater than myself; and such is my convic-| Christianity. -And we must remember that 
tion of accountability to God, such is myj}a man may be more influenced by the princi- 


sense of sinfulness before Him, and such is) ples of the Gospel than he is conscious of 
my knowledge of my own incapacity to re-| being, or is willing to admit. 


cover myself, that I feel I need a super-| Still we meet those who appear for the 
human Saviour.”—Selected. 


| time being to be unimpeachable in their life 
Be | and conversation, and who yet express doubt 
; : “ or disbelief in revealed religion. How much 
OUR LONDOR LETTER. jsuch men owe to Christianity they little 
‘“REASON AND RELIGION.” |think! The very moral virtues which they 
There is much to cause grave thought in| Willingly respect, are borrowed from the 
the tendencies of the literature of the pre- | religion they despise. They attempt to 
sent day. Philosophy, too often associated, | graft the fruits on to their own stock, while 
as in apostolic times, with “ vain deceit,” is | they disclaim the original tree. 
made a science, a common branch of educa-| Our young men, the youth of our Society 
tion. Under the titles of Mental Philosophy, | included, passing, many of them, through a 
Logic, Metaphysics, Moral Science, Psy-| course of study at colleges where the pro- 
chology, or Sociology, we see this subject ip | fessors are chiefly rationalists, come under 
its various brancbes receiving great atten- the influence of men of this type. Happily 
tion, and placed on a level, if not indeed there is no union in the camp of the free 
above the concrete sciences,—those which|thinkers. Each of the chief men of science 
treat of facts and objects. As in the days of} i0 this country may almost be said to bave 
ancient Greece, this cultivation and stimula-|@ school of his own, a religion, or a systgn 
tion of the faculties of the mind brings witb | of philospby of his own. The Positivit 
it a disposition, first to slight, and at length | are notoriously split up into different sects, 
to despise, whatever comes down to us by |some believing or disbelieving more than 
tradition, whatever rests its claim to our|0tbers. Hence they offer no united front to 
respect rather in the past than in the pre- \the opposing force of Revelation. There is 
sent, and in the satisfaction rather of the|20t (so far as I know) antagonistic to 
instincts of the beart than those of the| Christianity, any considerable body of per- 
mind. sons whose convictions harmonize. Their 
The foolish and impure polytheism of the | meetings, their “Sunday Lectures,” are, @X- 
ancient world, quailed before the searching | °ePt for outsiders who come from curiosity, 
criticism of Greek and Roman philosopby ;| #tteuded by very few. 
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The subile inflaence is felt by many in 
whom it has only a partial effect. It causes 
a distaste for the simple story of the gospel, 
a dislike to any laying stress upon “faith,” 
a desire to regard the life, the honest virtuous 
life, as of chief moment, rather than any 
attitude of the mind involving a belief. 
How careful then we ought to be not to 
separate these two, faith and works, when 
we set forth the truth. How needful to| 
show that no belief alone, a mere belief 
which the devils may also possess, can save 
us; but that a true belief, living and fruitful 
in works, must be known, since it is “he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven” that shall enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Neither on the other hand is it| 
enough (to quote the prophet Micah), ‘‘to do 
justly and to love mercy.” ‘The Lord also 
requires of man “to walk humbly with thy 
God,” and faith is surely the first element | 
in walking bumbly with God. 

There are of course among us sceptics, of | 
a far more advanced and determined type. | 
The Nihilists, whose secret plots and assassi- | 
nations have been causing so much terror 
in Russia for some time past, have their 
representatives, although I imagine they are | 
neither numerous nor so bloodthirsty, in| 
England. Such a class, although they move | 
our sorrow and our horror, vet affect us with | 
less disquiet than the more refined teachers | 
of error, who concede a good deal to us, | 
and regard Christianity as an excellent'| 
system of morals. The Nihilists must be 
chiefly outcasts or desperadoes, who have 
quarrelled with their fellows, or plunged | 
themselves so deep in guilt, that to hope and 
believe in nothing, is congenial to their 
minds. Those who, like a lecturer in the 
“Hall of Science” in this city a few days! 
since, attempt to prove that the Bible, and | 
the religion it teaches, have been a constant | 
source of evil in the world, will not succeed | 
in effecting much. They are sure to be| 
sufficiently answered by the roused common | 
sense of their hearers. 

But it is well for us to watch warily, lest | 
we give any foothold for the enemies of| 
revealed religion in their assaults. If we| 
neglect one of the commands of our Lord| 
Jesus Christ, be sure they will fix upon it, | 
@and taunt us with excusing the obligation of 
one and so invalidating all. If we explain 
the command of Christ, to sell all that we| 
have and give alms, as referring to that age 
and country in particular, and not now to 
be followed, they will tell us that His other 
commands, and those which lie at the root 











of our religion, may also be similarly ex 
plained away. 

We need also to watch against the use of 
forms or phrases in religion which are only 


1¢ 


R 
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traditional; to keep close to the truth of 
Scripture, and present it unvarnished and 
unalloyed, that we may wif the hearts of 
those whose reason is so acute to detect 
failure and discrepancy. But we need not 
to give up one iota of the truth in order to 
meet such: we shall gain nothing by com- 
promise. For how consoling is the thought, 
trutb is eternal, and will prevail. We need 
fear nothing for its ultimate victory. The 


fight may be long, and many, alas! may fall 
in the battle, but the issue is certain, and we 
The Lord give us 


know it beforehand. 
strength to do our part. 
London, Tenth mo, 2nd, 1879. 


-- — 


Correspondence of the N. Y. Evening Post. 


BISMARCK AND WAR. 


Paris, Sept. 26th, 1879.—The critics are 
now busy with the new series of articles on 
“Bismarck at Varzin,” which the ghoul- 
like Busch is printing in the Grenzboten in 
Germany. Herr Busch is determined to be 
a Boswell, even at the risk of certain indis- 
cretions, which cannot be entirely agreeable 
te the “Iron Chancellor.” That Prince 
Bismarck has moments when the weltsch- 
mers is heavy upon him, when an indefina- 
ble melancholy—the malady which the 
Romans knew—seems to sap the very foun- 
dations of his will, is the latest revelation 
made by the Teutonic chronicler. Some- 
times, it appears, Bismarck is like Achilles 
in his tent before Ilium; at others he is sad as 
the old mourner in Ecclesiasticus. ‘One 
evening,” says Herr Busch, “after the 
Prince had remained for some time in 


|reverie, he complained that he had got but 


little joy or satisfaction out of his political 
eareer. ‘With all my labor,’ he said, ‘I 
bave made nobody happy, neither myself, 
nor my wife, nor any one else.’ We pro- 
tested against this, but he continued: ‘On 
the contrary, I have made a great many 
people wretched; without me three great 


|wars would not have taken place; eighty 


thousand men would not bave been slain, 
and so many families —fathers, mothers, sis- 
ters, brothers, widows—would not be ing 
mourning. Well, that is a matter between 
myself and God. As for happiness, with all 
that I bave accomplished, I have little or 
none at all, but instead much sorrow and 
harassing pain and care.’ The Prince con- 
tinued for a long time in this vein. We re- 
mained silent, astonished. I learned some 
time afterward that in these latter years he 
often repeated these same sentiments.” 
Perhaps Bismarck d es not care to hide his 
bitter appreciation of the solemn fact that 
all is vanity, but it is scarcely the moment 
to have it brought forth when he is working 
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with energy at new plans which may once 
more precipitate Europe into wars and tem- 
porary confusions. Epwarp KInN@. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MO. 25, 1879. 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


Additional facts throw light upon the Ute 
troubles, Always at feud with other tribes, the 
Utes have doubtless some bad Indians among 
them ; some truculent young warriors who seek 
distinction by war, just as do certain men in Chris- 
tian (?) nations. Some of them are unwilling 
to abandon their nomadic and savage life for the 
labor and settled industry of civilization, and 
have resented the efforts of their excellent Agent 
to induce them to do so. 

But the chief causes have been that miners 
and ranchmen have trespassed largely on lands 
assured to them by solemn treaty. 
have sold whisky and ammunition to them without 
stint, and bands of white horse-thieves and des- 
peradoes have stolen their stock, and irritated 
them beyond self-control. 

Ouray, the principal chief of the Uncampahgre 
band, is a man of intelligence and foresight. He 


has twice visited Washington, has learned the | 
power and resources of the whites; has seen that | 


his people must abandon the chase for the plow 
and the herd ; bas settled down to live in a house 


near the Los Pinos Agency, and has used all his | 


influence in favor of peace and civilization. 
But, as often occurs in such cases, the more 
enlightened chief loses influence for a time, and 


a sub-chief and warriors carry the tribe into | 


hostilities. 


The Government is now’ doing much for the | 


Indians, and means well towards them. The 
stupid cry against thieving Agents is almost 
baseless. We doubt if any department of the 
Government is more honestly administered than 
the Indian Department, while there are perhaps 
afew Agents who are not competent, nor rigidly 
careful in all expenditures of Government funds. 
What, then, is to be done? What the Indians 


need now in addition to the earnest eftorts al- | 


ready made for their good by the Government, 
is protection by law, enforced by a sufficient 
police force. If Congress would pass a bill sim- 
ilar in substance to that prepared by Friends 
and laid before it in 1878, this want would be 
supplied. This bill provided that all the Indian 
Reservations, except the five civilized tribes of 
the Indian Territory, should be included in sev- 
eral judicial districts; each of these to be pre- 
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| sided over by a United States Judge, who should 
hold courts as often as the needs of the service 
would require. 

These judges were to meet annually, and pro- 
pose to Congress laws to be enacted for the 
| Indians suited to their varying degrees of civili- 
|zation. Noone in the United States, perhaps, 
is at present prepared to form suitable laws for 
this purpose. Those adopted for the community 

at large are not simple enough for the more rude 
|Indian communities. But these judges, by 
'comparing their observations, could form laws 
applicable to Indians in each stage of progress 
{towards civilization. U.S. Indian Agents were 
|to be made Justices of the Peace, in all cases 
between Indians, or between Indians and whites, 
These laws were to be enforced by United States 
Marshals and an efficient police force, a part of 
| which should be mounted, and should be largely 
| composed of Indians. 

| Under present arrangements, the U. S, Mar- 
|shals cannot always enforce laws against in- 
|truders on Reservations, The intruders some- 
times outnumber and overawe the few marshals, 
| and the army is debarred from its only legitimate 
| use, of co operating with the civil authorities as 
a police force, by the late law of Congress for- 
| bidding its aid as a Josse comitatus. 
| The cost of the judicial system contemplated 
by this bill would be about $50,000 a year,—a 
mere trifle compared with the good which would 
be derived from it. 

It should be fully understood that these Indian 
difficulties are not insurmountable. By such a 
system of courts and police, the invasion of re- 
‘serves by miners and ranchmen could be 
stopped; horse and cattle thieves could be ar- 
rested, tried and imprisoned, and the whole of 
| this trespass be brought toanend. Moreover, 
by incorporating Indians in the police force, as 
is now done to some extent with good results, 
the bad, idle, vicious Indians could be controlled 
| without bloodshed, and the laudable efforts of 
the Government to civilize the tribes would be 
sustained by the whole power of law, so potent 
for good in all communities, 

Under this system, when Indians were hold- 
ing lands far too large for their tillage, or com- 
prising valuable minerals which they could nct 
possibly bring into use, suitable terms for cession 
of territory could be righteously and peacefully 
made, and they receive an adequate compensa- 
tion for their ceded lands. Thus the cry 
against Indians being permitted to hold lands 
which they can not and will not use, to the ex- 
clusion of those willing and able to turn them 
| to the benefit of the world, would be answered 
by a legal method. 


| 


| 
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Will not the people see that Congress fulfils 
its duty by passing some wise project of law to 
settle this great Indian question ? 


BALTIMORE Yearly Meeting began on Seventh- 
day, the 18th, with a larger attendance than 
usual, and evidences of prosperity and Divine 
favor. A report of its proceedings will be given 
after its close. 


WILLIAM U, DirzcLer, of Pennsylvania, has 
been holding interesting public meetings in 
Chester and Lancaster Counties of the same 
State. They should be followed by the hearty 
co-operation of the meetings of the neighbor- 
hoods, that those impressed may be nurtured and 
helped. 


2 


IN a private letter dated London, Ninth mo. 2oth, 
the following occurs : “Our friend Dr. E. C. Young, 
and wife, left London finally yesterday for Liver- 
pool, where a public meeting is appointed for 
the morning, and one at Birkenhead in the 
evening. On Second-day they expect to leave 
our shores for Ireland, and will (D. V.) be re- 
ceived by Mary Edmundson. Dr. Young's ser- 
vices in our land have been acceptable.” 


os — 


TEMPERANCE.—Elizur Wright, of Boston, in 
a temperance address, is reported to have said: 
“The time is coming when temperance people 
everywhere will claim an exemption from certain 
kinds of taxation—taxation under which the 
consumer now suffers, tut which should be 
thrown upon capital. If the great tax which is 
now required to support charitable and pauper 
institutions should be put upon that portion of 
the population which is supported by liquor, 
then capital would retreat. And this ought to be 
a direct tax upon the whole property of manu- 
facturers of liquors.”’ 

a 


DIED. 


THOMAS.—On the 2gth of Eighth month, 1879, | 9 Zanzibar under date Eighth mo, 22d, 1879. 


Townsend Thomas, a member of Springdale Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa, in his 67th year. 
hours of his life he gave many assurances of perfect 
peace, and that Christ for him had robbed the grave 
of all its terrors. 


over; I am almost across.’”’ His thoughts seemed to 
be almcst constantly on the near and joyous union 
with Christ. He was heard frcquenily repeating, 
“Glory, glory, glory to God.”” Once, when appa- 
rently thinking of others who had not accepted Christ, 
he murmured, “Oh, the foclish virgins,’ but immedi- 
ately and more clearly followed, “ Jesus is my salva- 
tion.” 


NE RRNERENENE I 9 ST RL NER DRT ee am 


THE ForRTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting will be held at No. 109 N. Tenth 
street .on the 29th inst., at 7% o’clock P.M. Friends 
interested in the subject are invited to attend. 

B, W. BEESLEY, Secretary. 





In the closing | 
When asked by one of his sons if| 
he felt much pain, he replied, “Oh no, it is almost | 


|rivo, the capital of Madagascar. 
| well, kindly received, and likely to do useful 





NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 


The Midland Railroad, between Washington and 
Danville, will issue round trip tickets to persons going 
to this Meeting, at half rates. The Richmond and 
Danville road does not sell reduced tickets at’ Rich- 
mond, but from Danville and Burkeville, sells round- 
trip tickets to Greensbore’ or New Garden Station, at 
6 cents per mile, equal to 3 cents each way. The 
North Carolina R. R., and the Raleigh and Gaston, 
do the same. The Atlantic, Mississipi & Ohio, charges 
full fare coming, and half fare returning. 


D. W. C. BENBow. 


NOTES. 


THE total number of Bible-schools organized 
in the Indian Territory during five years ending 
with Seventh month, 1879, was 115: the scholars 
numbered 3,817; teachers, 374; Bibles supplied, 
283; Testaments, 7,410; literature to the value 
of $403.37 was sold, 

THE report of the Berlin Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christianity among the Jews, says the /nde- 
pendent, estimates the number of Jews inthe world 
at between 6,000,000 and 7,000,0co. There are in 
Europe about five millions ; in Asia, 200,000; in 
Africa, over 80,0c0; in America, from a million 
to a million and a half. More than half of the 
European Jews (2,621,000) reside in Russia, 
1,375,000 in Austria (of whora 575,000 are in the 
Polish province of Galicia), 512,cco in Germany 
(61,0co in the Polish province of Posen). Rou- 
mania is credited with 274,000 and Turkey with 
100,000. There are 70,0co in Holland, 50,000 in 
England, 49000 in France, 35,000 in Italy, 
Spain and Portugal have between 2,000 and 
4,000, 1,800 in Sweden, 25 in Norway. In Ber- 
lin there are 45.000. Most of the African Jews 
are found in Algiers. But they are to be found 
in Abyssinia and all along the north coast, and 
even in the Saharan oases, frequently acting as 
intermediaries between the Mohammedans and 
Christians. Of the Asiatic Jews, 20,000 are 
assigned to India and 25 000 to Palestine. The 
population of Jerusalem is given as 7,000 Mo- 
hammedans, 5,000 Christians, and 13,500 Jews. 
These last are classified as German, Spanish, 


|or Arabic Jews. 


Henry E, CLarK and his party of missiona- 
ries for Madagascar, have been heard from 


The Friend of Missions states that they had had 
so far a very prosperous voyage. At Aden they 
met Abram Kingdon and his wife, and Lucy 
Johnson with her three children, returning to 
England, where they have since arrived. Isaac 
Sharp and Langley Kitching were at Antanana- 
They were 


work in the island. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, the eminently successful 
evangelist and missionary, preaches first to the 
English-speaking people of the lands he visits, 
basing his testimony to them on the written 
words of God, and the personal witness of those 


| who can testify that the Lord Jesus is to them a 


daily Saviour from sin. He reaches the natives 
through the English speaking people, and bases 
his work among them, as did the Apostles, on 
“their natural religiousness” (or as we should 
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call it, the spiritual light they have received 
from Christ) with its undeniable facts of need, 
and earnest struggles for a supply. He crowns 
his appe=l with “ the word of God, and the testi- 
mony of Jesus." The converts are gathered 
into organized self-supporting churches, meeting 
in private houses or other inexpensive apart- 
ments, till they have the means to provide more 
commodious meeting places. 


It is a singular fact that while in France there 
is a great desire on the part of the people to 


REVIEW. 


The parents trained up their children in the 
good old doctrines of religion; and saw them 
grow up steady church-goers and industrious 
men, But alas! A worm was gnawing at the 
root of all this seeming fairness; and that was 
—‘‘the worm of the still!" 

The parents kept a constant supply of spirit- 
uous liquors in the house, and allowed the boys 
to partake of them freely. 

For a long while, none of them showed any 
special fondness for strong drink; but as they 


hear evangelical preaching, and services are | began to go out into the world, and mingle with 
crowded wherever held, in England large | its cares and temptations, the fatal habit, acquired 
numbers of the upper classes are joining the | at home, grew and strengthened, until all, save 
Romish Church. When the people of England | one, became more or less a slave: and that one 
shall have once more tried the forms and rites of | was @ fofa/ abstainer. vos 
Rome, perhaps they will, like the French,| One of these young men fills a suicide’s grave; 
become hungry for the teaching of the pure| and another was frozen while lying drunk by the 
truths of the gospel. |roadside. The father died ere these things took 
Ir is said that “India has 143,0co scholars in| place; but the poor old mother lived to follow 
mission schools, and 1,600 pupils who have| eS - ve esto tch. Th it inti 
passed the entrance University examinations. | patie hee ete Hews sre ip Pty ac Ryser 
The London Missionary Society has 590, and| mately acquainted with this ill-fated family ; and 
the English Wesleyans 1,697 schools in the | her heart has often been caused to ache by the 





South Sea Islands. It is estimated that there | S°trows of the wives and mothers. : ; 
Let young men beware how they indulge in 

moderate drinking. There danger and death are 

to be shunned.—X. C. /, in Boston Christian. 
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are 12,000 mission schools in the world, contain- | 
ing at least 420,000 pupils.” 

N. BROwN, missionary of the American Baptist | 
Union in Japan says the Jndependent, has com- 
pleted the translation of the New Testament into | 
Japanese. He doubts “if there is any Eastern | 
language into which the New Testament could | 
be translated in a shorter time, or one capable of | 
expressing more naturally and truthfully the} 
thought of the original.” 

PORTUGAL has established religious toleration | 
by a decree which took effect on the first of this 
year. All non-Catholics who register themselves | 
as such will enjoy all civil rights and protection | 
in the enjoyment of their religious customs. 


THE Liberal League met in Cincinnati on the | 
14th and 15th of Ninth month. One of the} 
prominent subjects before the League was an 
expression of sympathy with DL. M. Bennett, | 
who is in prison under a sentence for sending | 
obscene publications through the mails. 

C. M. Wendte, a well known Unitarian Minis- 
ter of Cincinnati, and who had joined the League, | 
has publicly said of it since its adjournment, 





The Yearly Meeting of Ministers, Elders, and 
Overseers met at 2 o'clock P. M., on Fifth-day, 
Tenth mo. gth. 

There were present nearly one hundred, includ- 
ing Thomas W. Ladd, of New York, Joseph 
Hobson, of Ohio, and Barclay Jones, of lowa. 
Permission was granted to a few to sit in the 
Meeting who were not members thereof. 

The exercises consisted mainly of exhortations 
to be Christlike, and to seek for His guidance 
and direction, and prayers for His wisdom to 
direct, and ‘His blessing to crown our Meeting. 

Naomi Hadley was appointed clerk, and Jas. 
Pitts, assistant. 

The clerk announced that there were reports 
in.from all the Quarters except Cottonwood, and 
that there were two sets purporting to be from 
Spring River. 

The Reports from Cottonwood were said to be 


“The meetings were disfigured by the most un-/ on the way and were expected at any moment. 
seemly exhibitions of ill-temper and turbulence ;| The clerk was directed to make a Minute of the 
there was an utter lack of moderation and cour-| fact that there were two reports purporting to be 
tesy. The most reckless misstatements, misrep-| from Spring River, and that the matter rest un- 
resentations and vulgar personalities were freely | til the Yearly Meeting shall settle the status of 


indulged in, until all decent and sensible Radicals 
were disgusted and repelled by the extravagance 
and disorder of the proceedings. In the general | 
inharmony of counsels it seemed impossible that 
any common ground of action would be found | 
on which to unite the Liberal elements of the} 
country.” If the tree is to be judged by such | 
fruits as these, infidelity commends itself neither | 
as the friend of good morals nor good manners. 


“2 


TAKE WARNING.—Many years ago, a young 
married couple emigrated from Scotland, and | 
found a home on the shores of the “ beautiful 
Ohio.”’ As time passed on, one and another was 
added to the family, until seven handsome, stal- 





wart sons surrounded their well-spread board. 


| its subordinate Meetings, this Meeting not having 
| jurisdiction to settle a matter of the kind. 


No Representatives were present from Walnut 
Creek, their absence being caused by their great 
distance and want of means. 

The state of Society was not entered upon, on 
account of the imperfect state of the reports, and 
the Meeting adjourned till 7 o’clock Seventh-day 


evening, for the consideration of that subject, 


expecting the reports would by that time be 
ready. 

The Meeting for Sufferings met at 7 o'clock 
P. M. 

Sixth-day, Tenth mo. 1oth—A meeting for 
devotion was held at 8.30. Meeting for wor- 
ship convened at 10 o’cluck. About 2j0 or 
250 men and women were present, perhaps a 
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rather smaller number than usual. The Meeting | the reading uf the last named epistle. The read- 
was very satisfactory. Quietness and solemnity | ing of it seemed to be deeply interesting to the 
seemed to pervade the whole assembly, and the | Meeting, and at its close prayers were offered 
exercises of preaching and prayer seemed mani-| by Barclay Jones and Thomas W. Ladd, which, 


festly to be under Divine influence. It was very 
evident that the spirit of brotherly love and gen- 
tleness prevailed. The speakers outside of our 
own Yearly Meeting were Amos M. Kenworthy, 
James Newlin, Chas. W. Kirk, Thos. W. Ladd 
James E. Bailey and Joseph Hobson. 
Afternoon.—At 2 o'clock the first session for 
Discipline convened, and there were present 
about 160 in the men's meeting. After prayer 
by A. M. Kenworthy, and also by B. Jones, the 


clerk, Dr. Wm. Nicholson, read the opening | 


Minute. 


The Representatives from five of the Quarters, | 


viz., Cottonwood, Springdale, Hesper, Walnut 
Creek, and Sterling, were called. All were pres- 


ent except six, four of these being the Represen- | 


tatives from Walnut Creek Quarter, whose ab 


sence was accounted for as in the Meeting yes- | 


terday. 

The clerk informed the Meeting that there 
were on the table two reports purporting to be 
from Spring River Quarter, one signed by John 
M. Weeks as clerk, and the other by Benjamin 
Pickett, and he proposed that the two reports 
be referred to the Representatives fromthe other 


Quarters, who shall report to the next sitting of | 


this Meeting which one shall be accepted by it. 
This proposition was heartily united with by the 
Meeting. 

Minutes were read for Thomas W. Ladd, from 


New York Yearly Meeting; James E. Bailey, 
Barclay Jones, lowa; Charles W. Kirk, Indiana; 


Amos M. Kenworthy, James Newlin, Western ; 
and George J. Bartlett, Joseph Hobson, Ohio. A 
number of Friends were also present without 
certificates, All visiting Friends were welcomed 
and invited to unite with us in the Lord's work. 

A committee was appointed to have the care 
and oversight of all the meetings for worship to 
be held during the sitting of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

The Committee on Printing made report, 
which was accepted, and the same Friends were 
continued to have printed fifteen hundred copies 
of the Minutes. 

The committee appointed last year to attend 
the open: » of the new Quarterly Meeting of 
Sterling, within the limits of Cottonwood, re- 
ported the service performed, and that the Meet- 
ing will be held on the third Seventh-day in the 
Third, Sixth, Ninth and Twelfth months, at 1o 
o'clock A. M. 

The Representatives were directed to audit the 
accounts of the Yearly Meeting, to ascertain its 
indebtedness, to determine the best means for 
meeting the same, to propose the name of one 
to serve as treasurer, to determine the amount 
of stock to be raised, and to revise the ratios. 
Also to report names for a Clerk and assistants 
at the next session. 

A committee was appointed to prepare and 
produce to a future sitting returning Minutes for 
Friends in attendance from other Yearly Meet- 
ings as way may open. 

Epistles were read from the Yearly Meetings 
of London, Dublin, New England, and also the 
London General Epistle. It was agreed that all 
routine business of this session should precede 


judging from the solemn tones of assent from 
|the Meeting that accompanied their utterance, 
| were really the breathings of perhaps all pres- 
jent. The Meeting closed under a very precious 
| feeling, remarked by all, having gone through 
| more than the usual amount of business for the 
| first session, aud with no want of harmony. 

Sixth-day, Tenth mo. 11th—The Meeting 
convened at 10 o'clock. The representatives 
reported for Clerk, William Nicholson, and for 
assistants, L. D. Coffia and J. H. Stuart, which 
| the Meeting approved. 

They also reported that the report signed by 
John M. Weeks is the proper one to be accepted 
| by this Meeting, which was agreed to by the 
Meeting. 

The Representatives for Spring River Quarter 
were then called 

Minutes were read for William P. Sopher, of 
lowa; Willis Kenworthy, of Indiana, and Re- 
becca S. Naylor, of Iowa. 

Epistles were read from Iowa, New York and 
Baltimore Yearly Meetings. 

A committee was appointed to prepare Epis- 
| tles for the Yearly Meetings with which we cor- 
respond. 

Amos M, Kenworthy and Charles W. Kirk 
paid a visit to Women’s Meeting. 

The Meeting then entered upon the considera- 
tion of the state of Society. At the suggestion 
of the clerk, it began with the statistical portion 
of the reports. 
| From these we learn that there have been 
| established five Monthly Meeting-—one Prepar- 
| ative, and one meeting for worship during the 
| year; that each family has a copy of the Holy 
| Scriptures, but that there is a deficiency in read- 
|ing them; that one minister has deceased, and 
| three have been recorded. There have been 85 
| births and 45 deaths; 168 have been received 
| by request, and 500 by certificate; 3 have been 
| disowned, 33 have resigned, and 18 have re- 
|moved. Total membership, 4,093; the net gain, 
| 654; under 21, 1,819; number of families, 822; 
|of parts, 73 
| Tnen followed the reading of the Queries as 
|far asthe second. Then adjourned. 

During this session there was much said both 
by a number of the ministers visiting us and by 
our own members, all of which seemed to be 
pertinent and edifying. 

In the afternoon, the Yearly Meeting’s confer- 
ence on Bible-schools was held. The attend- 
ance was good, and the reports, although not 
complete, were better than formerly, and the in- 

| dications are that the work is improving every 
way. The plan adopted last year of appointing 
a Superintendent for each Quarterly Meeting, 
promises much good, They are made responsi- 
ble for the oversight, to a certain extent, of the 
\schools in their limits, and for forwarding the 
reports to the conference of the Yearly Meeting. 
In the evening, at 7 o'clock, the meeting of 
| Ministers, Elders and Overseers convened again. 
|The representatives were called from Spring 
| River, and also from Cottonwood, the reports 
from the latter not having come in at the last 
meeting. 
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First doy, 12th.—Meetings for worship were 
held at the Yearly Meeting House at Io A. M. 
3and 7 P.M., all of which were very satisfac- 
tory. A meeting for devotion was held at 8.30 
A. M., as on all other mornings during the Yearly 
Meeting. They have so far been well attended, 
and seem to be really b’essed occasions. 

Elizabeth L. Comstock and her daughter ar- 
rived on Seventh-day. 


(To be concluded.) 


— -. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 158.) 

Second-day, Tenth mo. 6.—Friends met at 10 
A. M. 

Yesterday meetings were held at 8} and to 
A. M.; also at 3 and 73 P. M., at all the meeting- 
houses of Friends in the city, and some of our 
ministers were in attendance at nearly all the 
various places of worship in the city. The gos- 
pel was preached in many places, the power of 
the Holy Spirit accompanying. 

This morning the Clerk read the Minute on 
the state of Society, the preparation of which, 


ples upon gospel ground. Himself an Inde- 
pendent, yet he proved that George Fox and 
William Penn were right when they discarded all 
war as opposed to the Christianity of the Bible, 

Daniel Hill: It is asad fact that nine-tenths 
of the Christian world around us support war, 
and that many of our young men are influenced 
to go into the army by religious teachers. Many 
ministers, and young men who are studying for 
the ministry, write to me for light upon this sub- 
ject. To give this light is our mission, The war 
spirit is doing infinite injury to the missionary 
efforts of Christians. The heathen hate a religion 
which seems to them to be based, upon ragine 
and blood. 

William G. Hubbard has been engaged in 
preaching the gospel of peace as opportunity 
has offered. When peace is properly presented 
by religious teachers, our young men in colleges 
and many laymen are ready to embrace it. 

Stanley Pumphrey gave some facts as to the 
position of parties in England touching the 
questions of peace and war. Friends have done 
a good deal there to avert some lately threat- 
ened wars. 

Robert W. Douglas thought we had grown some- 


he said, had been more difficult than usual, as| What indifferent on this subject; that Chris- 
there had been much condensed thought ex-|tians ought to learn what Christianity is; that 
pressed, all of which was very valuable. | Quakers ought to learn _what Quakerism is. 

The devotional meetings have been seasons | Thought many of our ministers are proclaiming 


of unusual comfurt to believers, of arousing to 


the lukewarm, and of calling the unconverted to | 


Christ. It is thought that these seasons have | 
scarcely ever been equalled in interest at any | 
previous Yearly Meeting. While instrumental- | 
ity has been greatly blessed, the immediate 
teaching of the Holy Spirit Himself has been 
richly felt. 

The Indian Missionary work was laid before 
the Meeting as carried forward by our Special 
Committee, as also the Associated Committee. It} 
appears that the Indian Department has adopted 
a course which has led the Associated Committee | 
to resign responsibility for the nomination of gov- 
ernment officers. Advance in morals, intelligence | 
and property is reported among the Indians. The) 
Committee has hada very delicate duty to perform, 
and the Meeting sustainsthem in their action. The | 
Yearly Meeting decided to continue the commit- | 





tee. There is a great deal of. work we can con- 
tinue to carry forward. A church organization | 
has been formed among the Modocs. The 
Absentee Shawnees are coming forward in civ- 
ilization, and are embracing the religion of the | 
Lord Jesus. 

The Committee on Peace made its annual re- 
port. They have continued their labors; some 
lectures have been delivered, and many pages of 
Peace literature have been circulated. During 
the twenty-five years of our history we nave 
put into circulation about 25,000 000 pages of | 
peace publications. These have been read ali| 
over the United States and Canada. 


this gospel of peace. 

The Missionary Board made its sixteenth An- 
nual Report. The pupils of Southland College 
are becoming teachers, carrying the principles 
they have been taught there into thousands of 
families, so that quite an army is being influenced 
by Southland. We have lent a helping hand to 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
we trust some good in that way has been done. 

The Minutes of the Representative Meeting 
were brought in and read, showing their con- 
tinued vigilance and care for the Society’s inter- 
ests during the recess of the Yearly Meeting. They 
have looked after the Hathaway estate ; prison 
reform ; the interest of a band of Miami Indians, 
&c., to the satisfaction of the Yearly Meeting. 

The eighth Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee on Temperance. They report that 
some few of our members are not quite clear of 
using intoxicating liquors as a beverage. Twenty 
Monthly Meetings report that 751 members use 


|tobacco, at an expense of between $5 000 and 


$6,000 a year. 

The Home Mission Committee report a great 
deal of work has been done in most of our 
Quarterly Meetings. The poor have been visit- 
ed and relieved, county asylums and infirmaries 


have been looked after, many schools also have 
| been visited; many hundred pages of tracts 
| have been distributed. 


Executive Committee on First-day Schools. 
They say they have been more successful in 
procuring statistics than for the two preceding 


B. C. Hobbs alluded to the tendency of the| years. They have held but few conferences this 
alliance of Church and State in England in favor | year. They suggested an appropriation of $300 to 
of war. The sons of clergymen want places in| the use of said committee, for the purpose of ena- 
the army and navy; the sons of members of| bling them to employ a general superintendent, 
Parliament want places in the army and navy, whose duty it shall be to have a general over- 
and so they all work for the perpetuity of the | sight of the work. Friends were appointed to 
army and navy. Let us continue our efforts in | name a new committee. ) 
favor of universal peace. He spoke of Heaty| The Committee on General Mee.ings made 
Richard, and his sound support of peace princi- | report of some work. They were released for 
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the present, and the work commended to the} bution boxes and contribute to the needs of the 
care of the Quarterly Meetings, After recon-| sufferer. They do not have to wait to take up a 
sideration it was concluded to continue the| collection. He then gave a description of Luciano 
work, but to bring in names for a new com-| Mascorro and his wife, which was of great interest. 
mittee. He closed by repeating “ Rock of Ages,’ in 
Twelfth Street Meeting house, Tenth mo. 6th,| Spanish. 
74 o'clock, p.m —Board of Foreign Missions.—\ Charles F. Coffin gave an interesting narration 


Isaiah Ixi. read. Vocal prayer was offered by 
several Friends, in which many hearts joined 
with devout sincerity. 

John Allen commented for a few moments 
upon the chapter read, as being peculiarly appli- 
cable to this meeting, the Spirit of the Lord 





of S. A. Purdie and wife as they were prepared 
for labor in this Mexican mission,—first learning 
the Spanish language and then laboring awhile 
among the Freedmen. Their meetings are held 
very much like our own. Their Monthly Meet- 
ing has overseers as we have; they accomplish 


being indeed upon us, qualifying us to assist the| their marriages after our order; deal with their 
missionary work in the far-off land of Mexico.| offenders as we do. Sxmuel A. Purdie is wonder- 
This text coincides with that other text, ‘‘ Go ye | fully qualified for this work. 
and preach the gospel,” &c. Jos. Moore thought that there may be some- 
The annual report was deferred until the| thing made out of S. A. Purdie’s publication of 
meeting to-morrow, and Timothy Harrison, the! school books. 
Secretary of the Committee, proceeded to present | David Hill related how S. A. Purdie had once 
the present aspects of the work. Marcus Mote | felt called to the publication of a peace periodical, 
had kindly prepared two maps of such parts of} but finding that the Messenger of Peace had been 
Mexico as lie in the vicinity of Simuel A. Pur-| started, he felt released from this work, and soon 
die’s mission work. TT. Harrison rapidly re-| felt called to this mission work. 
viewed the work done by S. A. Purdie and his| David Hill remembered how John D. Miles, 
wife since 1871, the year in which they com-| who had been in Mexico after stolen horses, 
menced their labors at Matamoras. The estab-| found a great openness for mission work, which 
lishment of a printing press and the publication | so impressed him that he came up here to finda 
of tracts and other religious literature, are widely | missionary, and found Samuel A. Purdie already 
disseminating gospel truth. The distribution of} here to offer his services, thus showing the Lord 


tracts has been large at Tamaulipas for some time | 
past. The reports that reach us assure that 
S. A. Purdie and wife are now enjoying perfect | 
health. The city of Matamoras has adopted | 
S. A. Purdie’s system of school books. Parts of | 
the Bible are published in these books, thus show 
ing how little the citizens are prejudiced against 
our workers. Some correspondence, already 
published in Friends’ Review, was read. 

The meeting-house at Matamoras is still a 
great necessity, and it seems that our work 
cannot go on without it. Among the drawbacks 
is the necessity for a house to be hurricane-proof 
and bullet-proof also. 

M M. Binford said he would give something | 
of the character of the people among whom 
8. A. Purdie and wife are laboring. They are} 
the descendants of the Aztec and Spanish popu- 
lation, having much of civilization gotten from | 
admixture with Spanish blood. The Spaniards | 
compelled them to abandon their heathen rites | 
of human sacrifices and to adopt the so-called 
religion of the cross, as presented by the Roman- | 
ism of the time. At present the Romish Church | 
is under great restriction. No priests are| 
allowed to appear in public processions, the | 
Sisters of Charity have been commanded to dis- 
band. So this is a peculiarly favorable time to| 
carry pure Christianity to the people. There is 
a great deal of intelligence among them. News-| 
Papers are very numerous, and read by multi- 
tudes, So our printing press comes very promi- | 
nently into use. The Epistle sent by the Yearly | 
Meeting to the infant church there was rendered 
into Spanish and republished in many Mexican | 
papers. 





He described the meetings there as beginning 
with a general hand-shaking all around, and as| 
general anfinquiry after each other's health. When 
the meetings close the same hand-shaking is had, | 


| vency and power, 


was working at both ends of the line. 

At this stage of the meeting an effort was 
made to collect $600 to furnish the Meeting 
house at Matamoras. A few subscribed $25 
apiece, others $10, some $5, others $3. Then a 
public collection was taken up which, with the 
subscription, amounted to $250. 

Third-day, Tenth mo. 7th, 10 A. M.—John 
Allen supplicated and returned thanks with fer- 
A new committee on First- 
day schools was named and appointed, and also 
a new secretary for the Quarterly Meetings’ com- 
mittees. 

The Committee on the proposition of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting to form an American Friends’ 
Board of Home and Foreign Missions, brought 
in a report in favor of said proposition, after 
consideration and some dissent. The Yearly 
Meeting is evidently not quite satisfied to vest all 
the powers contemplated in the hands of the 
Board proposed. The report was accepted, and 
the Friends nominated were appointed, to wit: 
Hannah A. White, Isaac P. Evans, Timothy 
Harrison, Esther Dickinson, C. F. Coffin; but no 
action is to be taken until their plans are re- 
ported to this meeting and sanctioned. 

Friends’ names to form a Committee on Gene- 
ral Meetings were: Dougan Clark, Elwood 
Scott, Joseph Wright, Isaac P. Evans, R. W. 
Douglas, Jehu Jessup, Rebecca Talbert, Amy 


} Fulghum, Mary Ann Evans, Deborah Lloyd. 


The Educational Committee reported, but the 
matters of interest were nearly all given Seventh- 
day evening. Wilmington College and Spice- 
land Academy made very encouraging reports. 


| The meeting united with the report, and directed 
|the suggestion to appoint a superintendent to 


have the charge of the whole subject, to lie over 
for consideration until next year. Allen Terrell 
exhorted families to adopt the system of study at 


and they part with a hearty ‘‘God bless you and| home, which has been prepared by some of the 
keep you.” If one is sick they open the contri-| leading educational minds of our Society, of 
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which Elijah H. Coffin is Secretary in this Yearly} In Escandor they met with encouragement 


Meeting. 
The Committee on Foreign Missions reported. 


The points were noticed in connection with the | 


large committee meeting last evening. Six 
of the members of the Matamoras Meeting 
have died. Seventeen have been added to their 
membership, making a net increase of eleven. 
The Committee was continued, and Dr. D. Clark 
was added. The Missionary Board will meet 
hereafter on Sixth-day evening of Yearly Meet- 
ing week each year. The Quarterly Meetings 
were requested to raise $1,000 for the use of this 
Committee, $500 to be raised by voluntary sub- 
scription. 

The Representatives proposed that $6,000 be 
raised for the use of the Yearly Meeting this 
year, and that Clayton Hunt be appointed 
Treasurer. The report was concurred in. 

The Committee to look after the $1,000 for the 
use of the Foreign Missions were directed also to 
present the Home Missionary Board to their 
home meetings, and it was suggested that they 
present these concerns at different times. 

Returning minutes were then read for minis- 
ters with us, as were also the Epistles to various 
Yearly Meetings with which we correspond. The 

*meeting then came to a solemn conclusion, hav- 
ing been enabled to transact the business in 
great harmony and love. rH. , 


‘CORRESPONDENCE. 


MEXICAN MISSION, 


RicuMonpD Inp , Tenth mo. 9, 1879. 
To the Editor of Friends’ Review. 


Dear Friend—Friends generally will be 
glad to know that Luciano Mascorro has 
arrived safely at Matamoras. 
ing from a letter just received from S. A. 
Purdie will show what he has been doing. 


MatTamoras, Ninth mo. 29, 1879. 


Dear Friend Timothy Harrison: 
I write this morning to inform thee of the 
arrival vesterday evening of our Friend 


Luciano Mascorro accompanied by Calixto| 


Lara, our colporteur. 
They were in Gomez Farias one month, 
and held eight meetings in the chapel. The 


people offer to fit up the chapel, and petition | 


the Supreme Court to pass it over to our 
Society for Evangelical worship. The 

offer to help to fit up a bamboo house for a 
preacher, and assist him with the food they 
can supply. They are unwilling to be with- 
out public worship, and besides are desirous 
of having a girl’s school established. It is 


thought that every grown person in the| 


village had listened to the preaching of tke 


Gospel, and the teacher of the boy’s school | 
accompanied by his| 


entered the chapel 


school in a body, and has expressed a desire 
to unite with our Society. 


The follow- | 


to begin work at an early date. 
Truly thy friend 
SaMueL A. Purpie. 
Gomez Farias is in the south western 
part of the State of Tamaulipas, about 250 
miles from Matamoras, situated in the 
mountains; the healthiness of the location 
forms a strong recommendation to have a 
station there. T. HARRISON. 


> 


SERIES OF MEETINGS IN MAINE. 


William H. Charles from Michigan, with 
certificate from Adrian Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, has been engaged in gospel labor 
in the State of Maine for the last month. 
He attended Vassalboro’ Quarterly Meeting, 
and since, the Monthly Meetings constitu- 
ting it, also most of its particular meetings ; 
was at several sittings of a series of meet- 
ings held at Dirigo, going from thence to 
Sidney on the 29th of Ninth mo. where he re- 
mained until the morning of the 8th of Tenth 
mo. when he went forward for Wiutbrop 
and Portland. During his stay at Sidney 
be held meetings for three consecutive eve- 
nings, and visited the families of Friends. 
He was also associated with Mary Alice 
Gifford of Newport, R. L., and members of 
New England Y. M.’s Committee, in hold- 
ing a General Mecting at the same place for 
six days. The workers were baptized to- 
gether in love and Christian fellowship, and 
tbe gospel was preacbed in much simplicity, 
and yet to the edification of believers, and 
the awakening of the careless and Jukewarm. 

It is believed that the seed sown will pro- 
duce good fruit to the praise of our God. 

One afternoon was devoted to a meeting 
for the children; for an opening exercise, 
an object lesson was given by one of the 
| Committee to illustrate certain passages of 
sacred Scripture. 

An ancient lamp of small capacity was 
\shown, to illustrate the foolishness of the 
| virgins in not taking oil in “ vessels” with 
which to supply their lamps when they saw 
them “going out’’ (marginal reading). 
| The Friend giving the lesson remarked 
| that in the course of his reading he had seen 
it stated that a lamp bas been found in the 
| East, supposed to have been made seventeen 
| centuries ago, with this inscription upon it: 
“ The Light of Christ shines for all.” 

E. J. 


KANSAS REFUGEES. 
CoL_umsBus, Onto, Tenth mo 13, 1879 
Dear Friend—Our déar friend Elizabeth 
L Comstock requests me to say that she is 
|now in Topeka, Kansas, attending to her 
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mission, and will commence her personal | It is in contemplation to erect in the future 


inspection of the work in hand. She finds 
that the needs of the refugees are quite equal 
to the reports which have come to us, and de- 
sires Friends will not relax their energies in 
sending on supplies of such things as have 
been heretofore spoken of in Friends’ Review 
and other papers. Friends in the East will 
send through this city in care of J. H. Mil- 
ler; those west of this, in care of T. P. | 
Mills, Indianapolis, Ind.; those south, in care 
of William H. Sharp, 23 Lasalle, Street, 
Chicago; and those who wish to send direct 
to her, in care of Governor St. Jobn, Topeka, 
Kansas,—Prepay freight in all cases when 
convenient to do it. Sincerely thy friend, 

. Joun M. Warson. 


THE NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Work has been begun upon the buildings 
for the new College for Womem at Bryn 
Mawr, near Philadelphia. There are to be 
three edifices. First the College building, in 
which all recitations will be made and in- 
struction given. The foundation walls are 
laid, ready for the superstructure next year. 
Its extreme dimensions are 130 by 80 feet; 
it will be three stories in height, and con- 
tain, beside recitation rooms, &c., a large 
hall for a library. 

The second is the Economic building, two 
stories high, and 129 by 48 feet in its ex- 
treme dimensions. It will contain a dining 
hall, 35 by 50 feet, and an amusement room 
of the same size designed for such recrea 
tion, gymnastics, &c., as may be desirable. 
This building will also contain laundry, 
kitchen, &c.; will be heated by steam, and 
have a water tower and tank supplied with 
excellent water from the premises. The’ 
third is the Cottage building, designed | 
for the residence of stadents. It will be 
three stories in height, and is 112 by 54 feet 
in extreme dimensions. It will accommo- | 
date from forty to fifty students, one to each 
apartment, though a few rooms will be large | 
enough for two or three students should it 
be desirable so to occupy them. 

There will be two parlors, beside rooms 
for the lady who will preside over the 
household. Great pains have been tuken 
with the ventilation and hygienic arrange- 
ments of the building, so as to insure to the 
utmost the health of the inmates. It will 
be warmed by hot water. The excavations 
for cellars have been made, and the founda- | 
tion walls will be laid this autumn. 

These buildings will be about eighty feet 
apart, and may be connected by corridors if 
it be found needful. The larger structures 
are so placed that other cottages can be 
erected near them upon a pre-arranged plan. 


a laboratory, and the institution, so far as 
relates to the buildings, will probably be 
ready for students in the autumn of 1881. 


+ 


- 


THE BETHEL VISION. 
Gen. xxviii. 10-22. 


Weary, worn, and lonely, 
With my rude staff only, 
Through the desert thorny 
Went I on my journey. 


But night fell, and danger 
Compass’d me, a stranger ; 
So to sleep I laid me, 

Kept by Him who made me. 


Then, heaven’s gate unfolding, 
I with awe beholding, 

Open’d scenes of glory, 
Passing human story. 


Lo! im tiers unending, 
Steps of light ascending, 
Trodden by the angels 
On their glad evangels ; 


And above, in vision 

Of supreme fruition, 

Saw, or heard I rather, 
God, my God and Father, 


Saying, ‘‘ Child, I love thee ; 
Loving, I will prove thee ; 
Bat will leave thee never ; 
Thou art Mine forever.” 


So I woke, and morning 
Was the east adorning, 
And that spot most lowly 
Seem’d a temple holy. 


Henceforth true and tender 
Be my heart’s surrender ; 
With His presence o’er me, 
Be what may before me. 


Be the pathway dreary, 
Be my footsteps weary, 
Be no friend assistant, 

Be my bourne far distant ; 


Raiment, bread provided, 
Home to glory guided, 
With my Father only, 

I no more am lonely. 


—E£. H. Bickersteth in The Churchman. 


> 


THE MASTER’S TOUCH. 


In the still air the music lies unheard ; 

In the rough marble beauty lies unseen ; 

To make the music and the beauty needs 

The master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen. 
Great Master, touch us with Thy skilful hand ; 
Let not the music that is in us die! 

Great Sculptor, hew and polish us; nor let, 
Hidden and lost, Thy form within us lie! 
Spare not the stroke! do with us as Thou wilt, 
Let there be naught unfinished, broken, marred ; 
Complete Thy purpose, that we may become 
Thy perfect image, Thou, our God and Lord. 


— Bonar. 
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URNISHED ROOM, in second story, either 

front or back, with board, in a private family of 
Friends, in a central and pleasant location. Inquire 
at this office. 


2 


SUMMARY OF NEWSNQ 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices fro 
are to the 21st inst. q 

GREAT BriTAIn —On the 11th, the repréSentatives 
of forty limited companies of cotton spinners at Old- 
bam resolved to work on short time for another 
month. A correspondent of the London 7imes as 
serts that trade at Oldham has not as yet been much 
benefited by the short time experiment. Although the 
price of cotton has fallen at Liverpool, that of yarn 
has not risen at Manchester. The Oldham Opera- 
tives’ Association voted by a small majority to accept 


Europe 


the five per cent. reduction of their wages, of which | 
notice had been given, to take effect on the 2oth inst. | 
The Yorkshire Miners’ Association has issued a cir- 


cular to mine owners asking for 10 per cent. advance 
in wages. 

The Pall Mail Gaz-tte mentions as an evidence 
of the active demand in America for iron \at' present, 
that one of the principal British railways|has ‘sold for 
American account 30,000 tons of 
ton, about the price that new irpn| rails commanded 
two months before. a. 


IRELAND.—A dispatch of the 14th from Dublin | 
said that 500 tenants of the Marquis of Sligo and the | 


Earl of Lucan had met near Westport, in the county 
of Mayo, and pledged themselves to pay no rent until 
a reduction should be granted proportionate to the 
great fall in the prices of all kinds of agricultural 
produce. A notice had been posted at a place in 
county Down, threatening death to any man who 
should come into the county to pay moré than £1 an 
acre for land. 

A dispatch of the 16th from London asserted that 
less excitement exists now in that city respecting the 
anti-rent agitation in Ircland than was felt a fort- 
night ago. 

FRANCE.—The newly appointed Papal Nuncio to 
Paris, in presenting his credentials to President Grevy, 


said that he counted upon the kindness of the Presi- | 


dent and the support cf his government to bring about 
a perfect agreement between the Church and the 
State. The union of Church and State, he said, was 
the best protection for their comm >n interests. Presi 
dent Grevy replied that the maintenance and strength- 
ening of the good relations existing between France 
and the Holy See was an object of constant solicitude 
to the French government. 

The question of complete amnesty continues to be 
agitated more or less by the press, and it is supposed 
that a proposal for it will be presented on the reas- 
sembling of the Chambers, though probably it has 
little chance of passing. 

A party of French agriculiurists, numbering 79 men, 
women and children, have left Havre for Southamp- 
ton, on their way to Texas, under the auspices of the 
Texas Freehold Farm and Emigration Union. 


AusTRIA.—Both the Austrian and Hungarian gov-| 


ernments have accepted war estimates for the mainte- 
nance of the Imperial army at an effective force of 
800,000 men for the next ten years. 

Shocks of earthquake have been felt in Southern 
Hungary. No serious damage has yet resulted, but 
the people are kept in a state of continued suspense. 

GERMANY.—Some anxiety was occasioned on the 
17th by the announcement that Prince Bismarck, in 
his capacity of Chancellor of the German Empire, 
had summoned an immediate meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the Federal Council. Such 
a step is said to be unprecedented except under very 
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grave circumstances, and under conditions threatening 
war. The members of the Council being dyspersed to 


their homes, thé summons [to Berlin is inconvenient. 
The c.iuse of this step has not been made known. 
The Prussian budget for thp ensuing fiscal year 
shows a deficit of $10.500,000.° Pxyssia’s contribu. 
tion to the exchequer of the Empire is es{fmated at 
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,§00,000. 

SpAIn.—A violent storm with heavy rain prevailed 
in some of the southern and soy'heastern provinces on 
| the night of the 14'h, causing athe rivers Mundo and 
| Segura to rise suddenly several yafds, which com- 
| pelled the people to fle for their lives ‘without saving 
any property. Several gies afid villages between 
Alicante and Cartagena’ wete more ‘or less injured, 
| and Malaga also was paitially os while telegraph 
| and railway wqnicafion was @fiterrupted. Up to 
| the 19th, it was stated, 575 bodies had been recover- 
ed, and it was believed that over 1,000 persons had 
perished..- « 

ITALY.—A meeting has beef call@4 for the 26th 
| inst. at Naples, to advocate a simultaneous disarma- 
| meni. throughout the world. All the Peace Associa- 
tions have been invited to send delegates. 

FGHANISTAN.—General Roberts, on entering Cabul, 
made agpecch tothe effect that it will be necessary 
to infiftt severe punishment. Buildings interfering 
with a proper military occupation of the city will be 
destroyed. A heavy fine will be levied on the citi- 
zens. A military governor will be placed over the 
city and country within a circle of ten miles radius; 
and all the inhabitants within his jurisdiction will be 
required to surrender their arms within a week, on 
pain of death. Rewards will be paid for the denun- 
ciation and conviction of any person concerned in the 
| massacre of the British embassy. The Ameer did not 
accompany General Roberts in his entry, pleading in- 

disposition. The Afghan regiments which lef: Ghurz 
nee to join the mutineers were dispersed 25 miles 
| from Cabul, leaving twelve guns behind them. 

| SoutH AFrica.—A* the last accounts, Sir Garnet 
| Wolseley, the British commander, was at Pretoria, 
where he had publicly declared that the annexation of 
' the Transvaal is i:revocable; while the committee of 
' Boers have adopted a resolution that nothing will 
satisfy them but the restoration of independence. 

CHINA.—The United States Consul at Tientsin, 
informs the State Department that two English phy- 
sicians there have had remarkable success in their 
méjlical treatment in the royal family, which has led 
to extensive practice among the common people. The 
Viceroy has established a free dispensary,and placed 

one of them at the head of it, bearing the whole 
| expense himself. Hehas also noticed favorably an 
| American lady named Howard, who holds a high 
position among the physicians of Pekin. This is 
only one illustration of the liberal spirit of the 
Viceroy. 

DoMEsTICc.—Intcrmation has been received that at 
'the time of the murder of Agent Meeker at White 
River, his wife and daughter, who were in another 
building, were saved from a like fate by the interven 
| tion of Chief Douglas, one of the Agency Indians 
who had not participated in the hostilities. The 
| Agent at Los Pinos, on the 11th inst., reported all the 
women safe, and that all was quiet at his Agency, and 
he had no fear of trouble unless precipitated by evil 
counsels and bad conduct of whites. The Secretary of 
the Interior has sent a special agent, Charles Adams, 
‘to Los Pinos Agency to strengthen Chief Ouray in 
his friendly attitude, and to endeavor to procure the 
| surrender of the hostile Utes, or failing in that, to draw 
| the peaceable Indians away, and thus isolate them. 
| C. Adams was instructed to communicate with Gen. 
Merritt, and the two have been desired to act in con- 
| cert as far as possible. 








